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HARLES A. BEARD was a tireless 

worker. Either by himself or in 
cooperation with his wife, Mary Beard, 
he wrote about 30 books, and these 
volumes deeply affected the thinking of 
the American people. Plenty of his- 
tories were written before his day, but 
many of them did little more than to 
describe past events, to tell what had 
happened. This was, of course, an im- 
portant and a necessary service, but a 
service that was incomplete. 

About a generation ago a number of 
historians recognized this incomplete- 
ness. They undertook to explain past 
events, to tell how and why they hap- 
pened, what their effects were on na- 
tions, governments and _ individuals. 
‘Among the leaders of this group was 
Charles A. Beard. 

-It is much harder to interpret events 
than merely to describe them. It re- 
quires broad learning, rare skill and 
boundless wisdom for one to select and 
interpret the events which have done 
most to mould American history. 

No historian measures so fully to 
these requirements as never to fall into 
error. Many of Dr. Beard’s interpreta- 
tions, especially of recent events and 
developments, have been widely chal- 
-lenged, but no one questions the honesty 
and courage of his writings. 

Whether or not ore agrees with his 
conclusions, it is a fact that he stimu- 
lated the thinking of his readers. He 
riveted attention not only on what hap- 
pened in the course of our history but 
upon what might have happened from 
time to time if courses of action, differ- 
ent from those which were adopted, 
had prevailed. In other words, he did 
mot assume that all events which oc- 
curred in the past were inevitable and 
that they always worked out in the best 
manner. 

Dr. Beard, at different times, was 
president of the American Historical 
Association, the American Political 
Science Association 
and the National 
Association 
for Adult Educa- 
tion. If, at any 
time during the last 
quarter of a century, 
any group of 
formed Americans 
had been asked to 
name the nation’s 
greatest historian, 
the majority of 
votes would undoubtedly have gone to 
Charles A. Beard. 

Dr. Beard was as brilliant in person- 
ality as in scholarship. It was as an 
inspiring character that he most im- 
Pressed the staff of the Civic Education 
‘Service. He worked with us enthusi- 
/@stically as a member of our Editorial 
Board for 17 years, and conferences 
With him never ceased to be intellectu- 
ally exciting. 

Dr. Beard became a member of the 
Editorial Board during the organiza- 
tion’s early years and he rendered im- 
‘Measurable service in the development 
4nd carrying out of a program of civic 
‘education. His penetrating analyses of 
| Public problems, his fiery eloquence, his 
‘Sparkling wit and sage advice will ever 
a cherished memory. 
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WIDE WORLD 


CHARLES A. BEARD, eminent historian and a member of the Civic Education 


Service’s editorial board, died recently at the age of 73 


India and Pakistan 


After a Year of Self-Government, the Nations That Were Once 
Ruled by Britain Have Vast Problems Yet to Solve 


HE two Indian nations—Pakistan 

and the Dominion of Thdia—have 
made elaborate plans for developing 
their farms and industries, for edu- 
cating their people, and for improving 
living conditions. These plans, how- 
ever, are still in the blueprint stage, 
and both countries have a tremendous 
job yet to do. 

Nevertheless, the nations have made 
progress in the year since they won 
their independence. Temporary gov- 
ernments have been established, and 
work on permanent constitutions is go- 
ing ahead. Tension between the two 
—a feeling that might have brought 
war—has eased somewhat. The caste 
system of Hindu India that branded 
certain large groups of people as “un- 
touchables” has been officially done 
away with, although it will take years 
for the unfortunate lower classes to 
achieve equality with other Hindu 
castes. The Dominion has also taken 
an important action in separating 
Church and State in its govern- 
ment. 

These steps are only a beginning, 
but they show the world that the new 
nations expect to maintain their in- 
dependence. They also indicate that 
the countries are determined to push 
forward along the roads of progress 
and justice. 

Pakistan and the Dominion of In- 
dia (or Hindu India) were established 
a little over a year ago when Great 





Britain gave the right of self-govern- 
ment to what had been its richest 
colony. For years the two great re- 
ligious groups of India—the Moslems 
and the Hindus—had worked side by 
side to rid themselves of British rule. 
Success came to them soon after the 
close of World War II, when Great 
Britain and the two began to work 
on plans for independence. 

As discussions began, observers 
thought that India would, despite dif- 
ferences among her people, set up one 
government and become a single na- 
tion. The violent conflict between the 
Moslems and Hindus, however, soon 
made it clear that such unity was not 
possible. The Moslems, making up 
only one-fourth of India’s population, 
feared that they would be dominated 
by the Hindus if only one government 
were established. Their leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, insisted upon 
having a separate state—Pakistan— 
to be populated mainly by the 
Moslems. The Dominion is inhabited 
primarily by Hindus, but includes 
many other religious groups. 

Many of the problems of the two 
new nations have come out of this 
division. One of the first was a vast 
movement of people that disrupted 
life in many parts of the peninsula. 
When the nations were established, an 
attempt was made to give Pakistan 
the areas in which most Moslems 

(Concluded on page 6) 










Congressional 
Investigations 


Work of Un-American Activities 
Group in Its Hearings on 
Communism Debated 


HE work of the Committee on Un- 

American Activities of the U. S. 
House of Representatives has made 
newspaper headlines for a number of 
weeks. Witnesses before the commit- 
tee have charged that certain high- 
ranking government officials belonged 
to a Communist spy ring during the 
war and gave secret information to 
the Russians. The accused persons 
have denied the charges and have criti- 
cized the committee for “siding with 
irresponsible witnesses.” 

The average citizen has been rather 
confused by reports of the committee 
hearings. Some people have quickly 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
charges of Communist spying by gov- 
ernment officials are all true. Others 
have come to the opposite conclusion 
and have argued that no real proof of 
the charges has been put before the 
committee. Many persons are holding 
off reaching a decision and are saying 
we do not yet have enough evidence to 
decide who is guilty and who is not. 

But beyond the immediate question 
of the truth or falsity of the charges, 
a number of observers have pointed 
to another problem of long-range im- 
portance. This is the matter of the 
methods used by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, headed by Con- 
gressman J. Parnell Thomas of New 
Jersey. A sharp difference of opinion 
has arisen in this connection. 

President Truman, for example, has 
criticized the work of the Thomas 
Committee. He has called the spy 
investigation a “red herring” drawn 
across the trail to take public attention 
away from Congress’ failure to do 
anything about the high cost of living. 
He has also refused to allow the com- 
mittee to see the confidential loyalty 

(Concluded on page 2) 




























JOHNSON 
AMERICANS DIFFER over how serious 
the menace is, and over what should be 
done about it. 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE on Un-American Activities. 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey, and John Rankin of Mississippi. 
Stripling is not a Congressman. 


chief investigator. 


Thomas Group 
(Concluded from page 1) 


files on employees of the government. 

On the other hand, the members of 
the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (including both Democrats and 
Republicans) have defended the inves- 
tigation and have criticized President 
Truman for refusing to cooperate. 
They say they have unearthed proof 
that a Communist spy ring operated 
within the government during the war 
and may still be in existence. They 
feel it is their duty to expose this ring 
and try to rid the government service 
of all disloyal employees. 

It is not an easy matter to decide 
who is right and who is wrong in this 
dispute, or whether both sides are 
partly right and partly wrong. But 
the whole problem is of great impor- 
tance and demands our close attention. 
For this reason, we are presenting the 
main arguments on both sides of the 
issue, followed by a statement of a 
middle-of-the-road viewpoint. 

Those who object to the actions of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
argue as follows: 

“The committee is more interested 
in. ‘smearing’ New Deal officials than 
in ridding the government service of 
Communists. It hopes to defeat Presi- 
dent Truman in the November elec- 

‘ tion by making people think he has not 
done enough to eliminate Communists 
from government jobs. The hearings 
have been carefully planned to make 
sensational newspaper headlines just 
before the election. 

“The committee has also deliberately 
allowed witnesses, testifying in public, 
to make charges of Communist activity 
against many people, without offering 
proof or permitting the accused to de- 
fend themselves. These unproved 
charges have been published all over 
the country and many people have ac- 
cepted them as true. If they turn out 
to be false, a great injustice will have 
been done to the accused persons, for 
they will find that their reputations 

have been gravely damaged. 





“Some of the witnesses before the 
Thomas Committee have not been 
trustworthy persons of good character. 
At least two of them admit they were 
former Communists who served for 
long periods of time as Russian spies 
in this country. Yet the eommittee 
appears to accept their statements in 
preference to the testimony of respon- 
sible public officials. 

“Furthermore, the FBI has been in- 
vestigating Communist activities in 
the United States for many years. It 
knew all the facts revealed by the com- 
mittee a long time ago, and turned the 
evidence over, in proper legal fashion, 
to a federal grand jury in New York 
—not to newspaper reporters. The 
grand jury indicted 12 Communist 
leaders (they are scheduled to go on 
trial in New York City October 15), 
but it did not find the evidence against 
other persons strong enough to justify 
their arrest and trial. Now the Un- 
American Activities Committee is tak- 
ing the same evidence and is trying to 
make these people appear guilty. 

“In addition, President Truman has 
appointed a Loyalty Review Board to 
check the loyalty of all government 
employees. The Board carries out care- 
ful investigations, keeps its findings 
secret, and does not damage: the repu- 
tations of innocent public servants. 
So far, about 600 workers have been 
discharged or have resigned as a result 
of the Board’s work.” 

Those who defend the work of the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
argue as follows: 

“The committee is not interested in 
‘smearing’ anybody. Its sole purpose 
is to expose Communist activities 
which endanger our form of govern- 
ment. No federal worker who is loyal 
to the United States has anything to 
fear from the Thomas Committee. 

“Proof of the committee’s ‘imparti- 
ality is found in the fact that it is made 
up of both Democrats and Republicans. 
The 80th Congress, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, granted the money needed 
by the committee to carry on its in- 
vestigations. A large majority of the 
American people also support the probe 
of Communist activities. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Seated left to right are: John McDowell of Pennsylvania, Chairman J. 


Standing are: Richard Nixon of California and Robert Stripling, 
Others on the committee are members of the House of Representatives. 


“Members of the committee have 
done everything possible to be fair to 
everyone concerned. They believe that 
charges of disloyalty against key gov- 
ernment officials should be brought out 
into the open and that these officials 
be given a chance to defend themselves 
publicly, so the American people will 
know the truth about them. 

“The Thomas Committee cannot 
carry on its investigations under all 
the time-consuming rules governing a 
court of law. If it did, the hearings 
would drag on for months while clever 
lawyers quibbled over technicalities. 
Besides, we must remember that the 
committee is only investigating. The 
accused persons who appear before it 
are not being put on trial, and there- 
fore they do not need all the protection 
required in a regular court. 

“It is true that the FBI has investi- 
gated Communist activities, but this 
agency cannot take any action without 
the consent of the Attorney General, 
who heads the Department of Justice. 
Tom Clark now holds this position, and 
he takes his orders from President 
Truman. That is why he has not vig- 
orously prosecuted persons suspected 
of being Communist spies. The Thomas 
Committee is therefore bringing the 
facts before the American people. 

“President Truman has ordered offi- 
cials in the executive departments not 
to turn over to the committee the loy- 
alty files of any government workers. 
Doesn’t this suggest that he is trying 
to hide something? It is only through 
the work of the Thomas Committee 
that the facts can be made public.” 

There is still a third point of view 
regarding this matter. It is a middle- 
of-the-road position which may be 
summarized as follows: 

“We all agree that Communist spies 
should be arrested and brought to trial. 
No person who is disloyal to the United 
States should be allowed to hold a gov- 
ernment job. No stone should be left 
unturned in our effort to protect demo- 
cratic liberties against the secret ac- 
tions of those who would destroy them. 

“But at the same time we must make 
sure that the cure is not worse than 
the disease. While we are protecting 


‘ our form of government we. must be 


*" in an article in The New York Times 





careful not to adopt unjust and un- 
democratic methods. 

“To achieve the double purpose of 
exposing disloyal persons and main- 
taining standards of justice and fair 
play, certain suggestions have recently 
been made by Robert K. Carr, profes- 
sor of political science at Dartmouth, 


Magazine. Here are some of Professor 
Carr’s recommendations: 

“First of all it may be noted that 
investigations can sometimes be better 
performed by other agencies than the 
Congressional committee. For exam- 
ple, Congress recently authorized a, 
study of the organization of govern- 
ment to be made by a group of experts 
under the direction of Herbert Hoover, 
Congress should use such agencies 
wherever possible. 

“Secondly, the time has come for 
Congress to amend its rules so as to 
curb some of the more extreme prac- 
tices of investigating committees. It 
has been suggested that there be estab- 
lished a code of fair procedure to gov- 
ern the conduct of such committees, 
Presumably such a code would guaran- 
tee witnesses the right to legal advice 
and an opportunity to confront other 
witnesses telling contrary stories. 

“*Thirdly, much can be done to im- 
prove the personnel of the investiga- 
ting committee and its staff. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the successful work 
of the LaFollette-Monroney Commit- 
tee on Congressional Reorganization 
and of the Truman Committee on Na- 
tional Defense was due to the high 
quality of their membership and to 
their excellent staffs. 

“ ‘This last observation leads direct- 
ly to a fourth possibility for improve- 
ment. A vigorous effort should be 
made to persuade members of Congress 
to recognize the very great respon- 
sibility they exercise in this serious 
business. The power to conduct in- 
vestigations is one of the greatest 
which Congress possesses. For Con- 
gressmen to misuse this power not 
only endangers the rights of unfor- 
tunate witnesses but brings the whole 
mechanism of investigation into dis- 
repute. Much depends upon the wis- 


dom, the integrity, the sense of fair 
play and the understanding of national 
needs, which our legislators bring to 
the conduct of investigations.’ ” 
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“Latin America’s Economic’ Aches,” 
by Harry Murkland, Current History. 


At the end of World War II, Latin 
America was faced with two economic 
problems. First was the problem of 
the dependency of many of the South 
and Central American countries on a 
single crop or mineral as their chief 
export. And second was the problem 
of raising the standard of living of 
the people. 

The solution to both of these prob- 
lems seemed to lie in industrialization. 
However, an industrialization program 
costs a great deal of money—more 
money, in fact, than is available in 
Latin America. Therefore, the plan- 
ners have turned to the United States 
for funds, and in doing so have raised 
several points upon which there is not 
yet complete agreement. 

The basic disagreement is over the 
urgency of the problem of Latin Amer- 
ican industrialization. It is obvious 
that the United States cannot finance 
a European Recovery Program and at 
the same time a comparable ‘Marshall 
Plan” for Latin America. Our govern- 
ment has decided to undertake the 
European program first, although it is 
prepared to discuss the economic prob- 
lems of the South American countries 
and do what it can to assist them. 

Latin Americans are not so sure 
that European recovery is of primary 
importance. They argue that economic 
development is just as important to 
those countries which have never been 
developed as reconstruction is to those 
which have. 

More important, though, than any 
disagreement between the United 
States and Latin America is the fact 
that no one has anything but a gen- 
eral idea of what Latin America’s eco- 
nomic problems really are and how 
they may best be solved. A Pan-Amer- 
ican conference on economic problems 


_is to meet in Buenos Aires later this 


year. If the Latin American countries 
were to bring to it a joint and detailed 
statement of their economic condition, 
such as did the 16 Marshall Plan 
countries after General Marshall’s 
speech suggesting the idea, they might 
receive more aid from the United 
States. 


“Gasoline from Coal—Soon!” by 
Julian E. Tobey, The Rotarian. 


Although the United States’ re- 
sources of petroleum and gas are tre- 
mendous, our reserves of coal comprise 
over 98 per cent of our total fuel 
energy reserves. One can only guess 
the amount of coal which is under the 
ground in America, but every expert 
agrees that there is enough to last for 
hundreds of years. 

Because we know that we have 
plenty of coal and that our other fuel 
supplies are relatively low, there is in 
progress a great expansion of the syn- 
thetic fuel industry. It is this indus- 
try which turns coal into gasoline and 
oil. The Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Company, the largest coal com- 
pany in the world, is planning a huge 
plant near Pittsburgh in which the 
latest methods will be used to convert 
coal into gasoline, fuel oils, and other 
oil products. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has just 
been granted 30 million dollars to con- 
tinue its experiments and studies in 
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THE GREATEST NEED of all Latin American nations today is increased industriali- 


zation, for which, those countries say, they must have U. S. 


the field of synthetic fuels, and Con- 
gress is considering giving govern- 
mental assistance to private firms 
which are interested in such work. 

In addition to these efforts to develop 
the synthetic fuel industry, we are also 
attempting to design engines which 
will run on coal rather than on oil. 
Great hopes are being placed on an 
engine called a gas turbine which oper- 
ates somewhat on the principle of the 
engines in our jet planes. It is plan- 
ned that the gas turbine will burn 
powdered coal, and thus be a means 
of decreasing our use of petroleum 
products. 


“Arithmetic in the Far North,” by 
Helen Henley, Christian Science Moni- 
tor Magazine. 


One of the most unusual schools in 
the world is being run by American 
missionaries in the Canadian province 
of Labrador, not far from the Arctic 
Circle. Here, Eskimo children are 
taught geography, arithmetic and 
other subjects in their native tongue. 
Once a week they receive lessons in 
English. 

The school was founded by Com- 
mander Donald B. MacMillan, an Arc- 
tic explorer, who had come to know 
the Eskimos on his various expedi- 
tions and wanted to do something for 
them. A number of missionaries in 
Canada convinced him that the best 
way to show his feeling would be by 
building a school for the Eskimos. 

The children do not have the com- 
forts that most American students 
have, but they are learning to improve 
their lives. 


“Will They Count Your Vote?” by 
Tom Sweeney and Robert McManus, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


There are state and federal laws 
designed to insure honest elections in 
the United States, but they are not 
really effective. It is still possible for 
dishonest politicians to influence the 
voting in an election to such an extent 
that a man may be put in office who 


funds 


was not actually chosen by the people. 

The methods used by these politi- 
cians vary, but they usually involve 
the buying of votes or the employment 
of people who vote again and again 
using the names of persons who do 
not exist. 

What can be done to make our votes 
safe? Before the coming presidential 
election, we can take steps to make 
sure that the present laws are strictly 
enforced. How? By urging news- 
papers to send photographers and re- 
porters to polling places where we 
think dishonest practices might occur. 
By finding out in advance who the elec- 
tion officials are to be and to protest 
the appointment of any who are un- 
qualified. 

Although nothing can be done before 
the voting to change our election laws, 
a great deal can be done afterwards. 
Our state laws should be reviewed 
and the loopholes plugged. One of 
the most important provisions which 
should be included in any good state 
election law is to require a ballot which 
makes the elector check off every per- 
son he wants to vote for. 

A good state election law should 
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of Fact and Opinion 


also provide for fewer polling places 
so that they could be watched more 
effectively by the public, and stricter 
penalties for lawbreakers. 

At present our federal law covers 
only those who “injure, oppress, 
threaten or intimidate any citizen” 
while he is voting. This should be 
changed so that the federal govern- 
ment could prosecute those who con- 
duct elections dishonestly. 


“In Defense of the Russian People,” 
by Alexander Barmine, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Too many Americans do not distin- 
guish between the Russian people 
and their Communist leaders. Hatred 
toward all Russians has been growing 
in this country. Unless we change our 
attitude, we may lose the support of 
millions of people who otherwise would 
eventually be on our side in the 
struggle for peace and freedom. 

If the Russian people were not op- 
posed to Stalin’s dictatorship, why 
would he need to keep at least 14,000,- 
000 of his countrymen in concentration 
camps? Why would he need a secret 
police of 2,000,000 persons with abso- 
lute powers of life and death over 
others? Why would he need to close 
his borders against dangerous 
thoughts from outside? Why would 
so many Soviet citizens who go abroad 
refuse to return home? 

The fact is that the Russian people 
have, over the course of years, bled 
and died in a continuous struggle for 
human rights. Most of them hate the 
tyranny which they are forced to 
endure. It is true that Communist 
propaganda has made many of them 
suspicious and prejudiced toward for- 
eigners. But Americans should not 
feed this propaganda by carrying on 
a hate campaign against all Russians. 

No one is more delighted than Stalin 
when Americans heap abuse on his 
subjects. That is precisely what he 
needs to convince the Russian people 
that their fate and the fate of his 
tyranny are inseparable. 

Our public opinion and official 
opinion should be geared to make allies 
of the Russian population. We must 
convince them by intelligent propa- 
ganda that we do not hate them or 
hold them responsible for the crimes 
of their masters. If we do this, there 
is a chance that Communist tyranny 
will fall apart like a house of cards 
before the atom or bacteria bombs are 
unloosed. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


AN ARTICLE in the Ladies’ Home Journal says there is still much dishonesty at the 


polls. : 
November elections this year. 


It urges that every precaution be taken to insure against fraud in the 
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The Story of the Week 


Minor Parties 


As usual, there are several minor 
parties taking part in the presidential 
contest this year. The strongest of 
these is the new Progressive Party, 
headed by Henry Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace was Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Vice President of the 
United States during the Roosevelt 
administration. When Truman moved 
into the White House, Wallace was 
appointed Secretary of Commerce. He 
resigned from that post because he 
did not like Truman’s policy toward 
Russia. 

The Progressive Party contends that 
our government should try harder to 
get along with Russia. It favors a 
“friendly” rather than a “get-tough” 
policy toward that country. In na- 
tional affairs, it.asks for government 
ownership of certain big industries. 

Another party formed by dissatis- 
fied Democratic leaders is known as 
“The States’ Rights Democrats.” 
Since they are from the South, mem- 
bers of this group are popularly called 
the “Dixiecrats.” Their presidential 
candidate is Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina. 

This party takes the position that 
the Democratic, as well as Republican, 
leadership has had the federal govern- 





Teachers having club subscrip- 
tions to The American Observer, 
the Weekly News Review, or The 
Junior Review will receive copies 
of The Civic Leader. The first is- 
sue will be dated September 20. 











ment take over too much power and 
authority from the states. Its mem- 
bers are particularly displeased with 
Truman because he has supported fed- 
eral laws to deal with racial issues. 

The President thinks the govern- 
ment in Washington should punish 
lynchers, and he wants to do away 
with state poll taxes which keep many 
Negroes and poor white people from 
voting. The Dixiecrats, on the other 
hand, strongly believe that each state 
is much better qualified than the fed- 
eral government to deal with its own 
racial problems. 

A third minor political group is the 
Socialist party. Its presidential can- 
didate is Norman Thomas. He has 
run for the presidency on the Socialist 
ticket a number of times. The govern- 
ment would either own or closely con- 
trol most of the nation’s economic life, 
if the Socialists had their way. They 
differ from the Communists in that 
they seek to achieve their goals by 
democratic methods. Socialists and 
Communists bitterly oppose each 
other. 


32 Million Students 


This month nearly 32 million of the 
nation’s youth are taking their places 
in school and college classrooms. Al- 
though this figure sets an all-time en- 
rollment record for our country, edu- 
cation experts predict that it will soon 
be broken. By 1956 it appears there 
may be as many as 39 million indi- 
viduals attending American schools. 

The increasing enrollment, caused 
by the soaring birth rate in recent 
times, is sure to raise a number of 
problems in the years immediately 
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A PIPELINE is being built across the Persian Gulf to help carry oil from Saudi 


Arabia to Europe. 


When completed the line will ease the strain on American 


petroleum supplies, now being sent to the Continent. 


ahead. School construction programs 
are not keeping up with the needs, 
and the space problem in thousands 
of communities is already acute. A 
teacher shortage still exists, particu- 
larly in the elementary grades. 

Rall I. Grigsby, acting Commissioner 
of Education, believes that the lack of 
teachers makes for a particularly bad 
situation. “Unless a vast multitude 
of alert and able young men and women 
enter the great profession of teach- 
ing,” he says, “our children will suffer 
and our nation will suffer.” 

Well-qualified young people who 
have not yet settled on their life work 
might ponder Mr. Grigsby’s statement. 
In today’s quest for peace, it is the 
opinion of many thoughtful people 
that teaching offers opportunities for 
public service that are not surpassed 
in any other field. 


Elections in Sweden 


Next Sunday—September 19—the 
people of Sweden will go to the polls 
for their first national election since 
1944. At that time they will choose 
the members of the Swedish parlia- 
ment. 

One party—the Social Democrats— 








has had control of the Swedish govern- 
ment for 16 years with the exception 
of a three-month period in 1936. This 
“‘middle-of-the-road” party will meet 
election opposition from at least four 
other political groups. The showing 
made by the Communists will be 
watched carefully, for Sweden’s geo- 
graphical position—close to Russia— 
has put her under increasing pressure 
from the Soviet Union. In the last 
national elections, Sweden’s Commu- 
nist Party received about 10 per cent 
of the votes. 


U. S. Incomes 


Individual incomes for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
averaged $1,323 during 1947—a nine 
per cent increase over the previous 
year. At the same time, the total of 
individual earnings in this country 
reached a new peak of 190 billion dol- 
lars. These findings were recently 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

According to government officials, 
the farm belt of the Northwest made 
the biggest increase in incomes. How- 
ever, more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s earnings went to people in the 
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JOHN WAYNE has the leading role in “Red River,” an exciting film story of the 
first drive of cattle along the Chisholm trail from Texas into Kansas 





Eastern states where manufacturing 
plays a major role. The Far West had 
the smallest rise of any region during 
1947, a fact caused apparently by the 
contraction of war plants. Although 
Southern states improved their income 
per person, they continued to have the 
lowest earnings of any region in the 
country. 

On a state basis, Nevada led the 
nation with an income of $1,842 for 
every person within its borders. New 
York State was second with $1,781. 
Next in line came North Dakota, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and California. 


Consul Trouble 


A consul is an official appointed by 
his country to attend to its commercial 
interests in a city of another country. 
He is supposed to concern himself pri- 


* marily with matters pertaining to 


business and trade. 

Diplomatic officials, on the Other 
hand, deal with political matters that 
may arise between the two countries. 
If a consul interferes in problems that 
are of a political nature, he is exceed- 
ing his rights, and the country where 
he is stationed may tell him to leave. 

That is exactly what happened late 
last month when Jacob Lomakin, Rus- 
sian consul in New York, was expelled 
from the United States. Our govern- 
ment charged that’ Lomakin had di- 
rected the kidnaping of Mrs. Kasen- 
kina, a Russian schoolteacher who had 
been employed in this country and did 
not want to go. back to Russia. Loma- 
kin held her against her will and then 
hindered a police investigation of the 
matter. He also forced Mrs. Kasen- 
kina to give out false statements about 
the incident in a press interview. 

When the middle-aged Russian 
teacher made her dramatic “escape- 
plunge” from a third story window 
of the Soviet consulate, her plight be- 
came a front-page story in newspapers 
all over the country. However, al- 
though she promptly confirmed the 
U. S. charges from her hospital bed, 
the Russian leaders rejected our pro- 
test and defended Lomakin’s actions. 

The Russian government then or- 
dered the Soviet consulates in this 
country—at New York and San Fran- 
cisco—to be closed. At the same time 
the Moscow officials said that the single 
American consulate in Russia—at 
Vladivostok—must also close shop. 
Thus, neither country now maintains 
consulates in the other. 

This is by no means the first time 
that Soviet consular authorities have 
been charged with interfering in po- 
litical matters in countries where they 
were stationed. Officials in a number 
of nations have declared that Russian 
consuls have often concerned them- 
selves with political affairs and the 
spread of communism. 


Air Force Day 


In observance of Air Force Day on 
September 18, 50 B-29 superfortresses 
will land in pairs at 25 American cities 
after long, non-stop flights from over- 
seas bases. The giant planes will come 
from such far-off places as Germany, 
Japan, Iceland, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Azores. While the primary pur- 
pose of the display is to give the crews 
long-range flight training, the mission 
has been so timed as to add color to 
the celebration of Air Force Day which 
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Cardinals, and Lou Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians. 


the National. 


will be observed with ground and air 
exhibits at flying fields throughout the 
country. 

The superforts—known especially 
for their role as atom bomb carriers— 
will arrive at their scattered destina- 
tions about noon on September 18. 
Some of the planes will have flown 
more than 5,600 miles in their non- 
stop trips. Landings will be made at 
fields ranging all the way from Boston, 
Massachusetts, to Seattle, Washington. 


Congress’ Committees 


Although Congress adjourned last 
month, a number of legislative com- 
mittees are continuing their activities 
this fall. A wide variety of matters 
will be investigated before the law- 
makers come together again in Janu- 
ary, 1949. 

At least seven committees have an- 
nounced their intentions of investi- 
gating Communist activities in this 
country. The spearhead group in 
these hearings has been the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
headed by Representative Parnell 
Thomas. This body is particularly 
concerned with the wartime activities 
of spies within the United States. 
Four other House groups and two 
Senate committees are also looking 
into various phases of Communist 
penetration. 

Next Wednesday—September 15— 
the House Small Business Committee 
will open hearings in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, to hear businessmen’s com- 
plaints of unfair trade practices. 





DOLLS FOR CHRISTMAS are beginning to arrive from Italy. 


country earn money to buy products here 


—— 





Similar hearings are being held in 11 
other cities. This group is headed by 
Congressman Ploeser of Missouri. 

In November the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee under 
Senator Cordon of Oregon will go to 
Hawaii for hearings on the island’s 
application for statehood. The inves- 
tigation will be the seventh on that 
subject since 1935. 

Among the other matters to be in- 
vestigated this fall by various com- 
mittees are the possible spread of hoof- 
and-mouth disease along the Mexican 
border, the country’s health problems, 
the progress of the European Recov- 
ery Program, and the state of the 
nation’s oil and timber reserves. 


Situation in China 


The war in China continues to go 
badly for the Nationalist forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Now that the Com- 
munists have control of practically all 
Manchuria, they are pushing on south- 
ward and are threatening to take over 
the vast area between the Yellow and 
Yangtze Rivers in Central China. 

Military observers say that if it 
were not for the outstanding work of 
the Chinese Air Force, the military 
picture in China would be even more 
hopeless than it is. A number of 
blockaded cities are being effectively 
supplied by air in operations much like 
those carried out by the western 
democracies in Berlin. Nevertheless, 
even though President Chiang has 
taken over personal command of the 
Nationalist armies, the Communists 
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LEADING HITTERS in the Major Leagues: Ted Williams (left) of the Boston Red Sox, Stan Musial (center) of the St. Louis 


Williams and Boudreau are in the American League and Musial is in 


are continuing to establish permanent 
bases in the region south of Man- 
churia. 

In another effort to halt the runaway 
inflation, the Chinese government is 
putting new money into circulation. 
The new unit, called the “gold yuan,” 
is worth 25 cents in American money, 
or 3 million dollars in the old, inflated 
Chinese currency. Officials are hoping 
that a sound monetary system can be 
established, for inflation has been at 
the bottom of much of China’s troubles 
in recent years. 


Batting Leaders 


Baseball fans are this year witness- 
ing an exciting batting race between 
three of the game’s greatest hitters, 
Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox, 
and Lou Boudreau of the Cleveland 
Indians. For much of the summer 
Musial has been leading National 
League batsmen, while Williams and 
Boudreau have been out ahead most 
of the time in the American League. 
All three have been batting champions 
in previous years. 

The 27-year-old Musial is now hav- 
ing one of his best seasons. A slim, 
left-handed, six-footer, he can play 
either first base or the outfield. <A 
native of Donora, Pennsylvania, the 
hustling Musial likes to play golf or 
listen to music as off-season activities. 

Big Ted Williams is now gunning 
for his fourth American League bat- 
ting championship. His .406 average 
in 1941 stands as the highest batting 
mark made by a big leaguer in more 
than 20 years. Williams, who comes 
from San Diego, California, is an en- 
thusiastic hunter and fisherman dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Dark-haired Lou Boudreau is the 
only playing manager in the American 
League. His inspiring leadership is 
keeping Cleveland in the thick of the 
pennant fight this season. Besides 
hitting well, he plays a strong defen- 
sive game at shortstop. In his college 
days Boudreau was one of the best 
basketball players ever to play for the 
University of Illinois. 


Good Will Program - 


During the past few years many 
towns and cities in the United States 
have “adopted” needy European com- 
munities. An interesting phase of the 
program has been the growth of 
friendships among people in the same 
walks of life on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Many examples of such kinship 


exist. In New Rochelle, New York, 
the telephone operators are assisting 
the telephone operators in La Rochelle, 
France. Firemen in Los Angeles, 
California, are helping firemen in the 
French city of Calais. Newspaper 
staffs in Dunkirk, New York, and Dun- 
kerque, France, keep in touch with one 
another. 

Lawyers, doctors, and others in 
Neosho County, Kansas, are writing 
to people with corresponding vocations 
in Zevenbergen, Holland. Some 16 
towns in South Carolina have adopted 
towns in France, and thousands of 
school children in that state are send- 
ing packages and letters to children 
overseas. 

Operation Democracy, the American 
agency which was set up earlier this 
year to act as a clearing house of in- 
formation in the international friend- 
ship program, is still receiving many 
requests for advice. The organization, 
located at 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, makes suggestions to 
American communities that want to 
assist a village or city in Europe. 
Operation Democracy makes no at- 
tempt to raise funds but simply sup- 
plies information about the adoption 
of needy communities overseas. 








SMILES 





“As to America’s sense of humor, ob- 
serve the kind of cars some people put 
locks on,’ 


x * ®@ 


_ “Probably the world’s greatest humor- 
ist is the man who named installments 
‘easy payments.’ ” 


x * * 


When you hear some people brag, you 
are reminded of the flea that said to the 
elephant, “Boy, didn’t we shake that 
bridge when we went across?” 























ROTH IN COLLIER'S 


“The children wanted to go to the zoo, 
but we told them they’d have just as much 
fun here.” 


Young Politician: “You mean that 
whenever anyone comes around with a 
new idea, you always endorse it?” 

Old Politician: “Yes, that’s better than 
having it explained to me.” 


* ? ® 


“What would I get,” inquired the man 
who had just insured his house, “if it 
should burn down tonight.” 

“About 10 years,” said the insurance 
agent. 

* * * 


Repairman: “Shall I install a loud or 
soft horn?” 
Customer: 


dirty sneer.” 


“Do you have one with a 


* *.8 


The actor was very unhappy. “Didn’t 
you get any applause?” asked his friend. 
h yes,” said the actor. “But it 
sounded like a caterpillar with rubber 
shoes walking over a Persian carpet.” 


* * * 
Wife: “I saw the dearest little hat 
downtown today.” 
Husband: “Put it on, dear. 
how it looks.” 


Let’s see 
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“3 Neen, Be ae 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


PANDIT NEHRU, a leading statesman of 
the Dominion of India 





Indian Nations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


lived. This territory included two 
pieces of land—one in the northeast- 
ern part of old India, and one in the 
northwestern corner. The Dominion 
received most of the rest of the 
former colony. 

Unfortunately, the division could 
not be exact. Many Moslems found 
themselves in the Hindu nation, and 
Hindus were left in Pakistan. Rioting 
and fighting broke out in both nations. 
Then came the vast migrations. Hin- 
dus in Pakistan sought homes in the 
Dominion of India, and Moslems left 
the Dominion to seek refuge in Pakis- 
tan. 

In all, more than 12 million people 
took part in this movement. They 
went by foot and in ox-carfts, carrying 

i their household goods and other pos- 
sessions with them. Roads were 
choked, transportation was disrupted, 
and industries in some places were 
slowed as workers left their jobs to 
go with their families from one terri- 
tory to the other. 

Although the great movement of 
people has ceased, difficulties still re- 
main. Sections of some cities are 
filled with newcomers who have not 
been able to find homes or jobs. In 
many cases, people are hungry and dis- 
couraged, and they are a constant 
threat to both nations. Only recently 
a state of “grave emergency” was de- 
clared in Pakistan because of unsettled 
conditions resulting from the migra- 
tions. Strict laws have been imposed 
in some provinces while the govern- 
‘ment takes steps in attempting to re- 
lieve the situation. 


4 Second Problem 


A second problem resulting from 
the division of India has to do with 
trade. When the final boundary lines 
were drawn, Pakistan obtained most 
of the agricultural lands of the penin- 
sula, and the Dominion of India got 
most of the industrial areas. 

This result has brought difficulties 
for both countries. Each one needs 
the other’s products. Feelings of bit- 
terness and. rivalry, however, have 
discouraged trade and caused each na- 
tion to restrict the products that can 
be brought in from the other. So long 
as this situation continues, Hindu In- 
dia will find it hard to combat the 
hunger and famine that threaten the 
people. Pakistan will find it difficult 
to go ahead with its program for 
building new industries. There are 
indications, though slight, that the 
countries are beginning to remove 
some of the restrictions on trade, 


A third and very explosive problem 
that faces these nations today arises 
in connection with Kashmir and 
Hyderabad, two of old India’s Princely 
States. When the peninsula was under 
British control, it was made up of the 
Indian colony and it also included 
more than 500 small nations. These 
were known as the Princely States. 
They had a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, but in many respects they 
were tied closely to the British crown. 

Plans for India’s freedom gave the 
states the right to join one of the new 
nations or to remain independent. 
Within a few months after Britain 
left the peninsula, most of the states 
had decided to join either Pakistan or 
Hindu India. But Hyderabad, the 
largest of the nations, wanted to re- 
main independent; and another, Kash- 
mir, became a source of conflict be- 
cause of its decision to join the Do- 
minion of India. 

Kashmir lies in the northern part 
of old India. Its ruler is a Hindu, but 
most of the people are Moslems. When 
Kashmir’s government decided that 
the state would join the Dominion, 
Pakistan’s leaders raised violent ob- 
jections. They insisted that a popular 


vote in the Princely State would show 


an overwhelming majority in favor of 
union with the Moslem nation. Never- 
theless, Kashmir became part of Hindu 
India. 

Soon afterwards, Moslem tribesmen 
from nearby mountains swept down 
upon the territory and open fighting 
broke out. Hindu India claimed that 
Pakistan had inspired this “invasion,” 
but Pakistan denied the accusations. 
A United Nations committee is now in 
Kashmir trying to arrange a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Fighting has died 
down for the time being, but the dis- 
puted state is still a possible source 
of serious conflict. 

The situation concerning Hyderabad 
differs from that in Kashmir. In 
Hyderabad, the dispute is between 


Hindu India and the independent 
Princely State. Indian leaders want 
the state to join with it. They argue 


that Hyderabad should unite with their 
country for two reasons. First, the 
Princely State’s population is largely 
Hindu. Second, the state is entirely 
surrounded by the Dominion. It 
might, Dominion leaders think, be used 
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as a base of operations against them 
in case of war with Pakistan. 

Hyderabad’s Nizam, or ruler, is a 
Moslem and he staunchly opposes any 
union with Hindu India. While he is 
more inclined to favor Pakistan than 
the Dominion, the Nizam wants his 
country to remain independent. Most 
observers believe that Hyderabad will 
eventually join the Dominion. The 
question is whether or not the step 
can be taken without outbreaks of seri- 
ous fighting. 

As Pakistan and Hindu India look 
ahead they face other problems that 
are similar. Both must build indus- 
tries and modernize their farms. They 
must begin to sell goods to nations in 
other parts of the world so that they 
can import products they need. They 
must raise living standards and im- 
prove their educational systems. In 
Hindu India today, only 13 out of 
every 100 persons know how to read 
and write. The situation is approxi- 
mately the same in Pakistan. 

Most students of India seem to feel 
that the new Hindu country will ad- 
vance more rapidly than the Moslem 
land. The Dominion is a unified ter- 
ritory. It inherited most of the in- 
dustries built by the British, and its 
plans for further industrialization are 
more nearly complete than are those 
of Pakistan. 


Irrigation and Electricity 


Among the most important projects 
Hindu India has on its “drawing 
board” is one for the building of a 
series of dams on the country’s major 
rivers. The dams will provide water 
to irrigate approximately 10 million 
acres of land that are now too dry for 
farming. At the same time, the proj- 
ect will furnish hydro-electric power 
for industry. When this power is 
available, new steel plants, textile 
mills, and other factories can be built. 

Plans for broadening Hindu India’s 
educational system have been made, 
and it is hoped that, within five years, 
at least 50 per cent of the population 
will be able to read and write. 

Pakistan has not drawn up such ex- 
tensive plans for industrialization as 
has Hindu India, but the nation looks 
forward to balancing her farm and 
factory output. Top priority in Pakis- 
tan, as in the Dominion, has been 
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ALI JINNAH, outstanding Moslem leader 
in Pakistan F 


given to developments of hydro-elec- 
tric power. Later, factories to make 
machines, textiles, fertilizer, chemi- 
cals, and other products are to be con- 
structed. 

The first year for the two new na- 


tions was a turbulent one from the }- 


political standpoint, and the scene igs 
still unsettled. Neither country has 
completed its constitution and popular 
governments have not yet been estab- 
lished, although progress is being 
made along this line. 

Ali Jinnah, who was largely respon- 
sible for Pakistan’s creation, is the 
chief political figure in that nation. 
While he is highly respected in many 
parts of the country, opposition to him 
has developed. Younger men feel that 
he is “too conservative and too pro- 
British.” They want the nation to 
move more quickly toward the goals it 
has set for itself, and they think the 
present government is no more demo- 
cratic than were the British rulers. 
Some observers blame Ali Jinnah for 
many of the peninsula’s problems, 
since it was he more than any other 
person who fought for the division of 
the former colony. 

In the Dominion of India, some fac- 
tions are also critical of the govern- 
ment. Political and religious strife 
early in the year resulted in the as- 
sassination of Mohandas Gandhi. 
Pandit Nehru then became one of the 
undisputed leaders of the Dominion. 

Sardar Patel is another leader who 
has risen to prominence in the Do- 
minion of India. He differs from 
Nehru in personality and in his ap- 
proach to important problems. Nehru 
is idealistic, while Patel is a practical 
politician. 

After Gandhi’s death, it was thought 
that these differences might lead to a 
serious struggle for power between 
the two. Instead, they have worked 
together and much of India’s strength 
is attributed to the fact that the two 
men complement each other. Nehru 
has devoted most of his time to inter- 
national issues, and Patel has concen- 
trated on national problems. 

While both men are popular fig- 
ures, they have naturally not been able 
to satisfy all groups within the coun- 
try. Hindus who have migrated from 
Pakistan feel that not enough has been 
done to help them. Industrial work- 
ers say they have not received benefits 
that were promised them. Serious in- 
flation and scarcities of food and 
clothing create marked dissatisfaction 
with the government. 

Neither Pakistan nor the Dominion 
of India faces an easy future. As the 
nations go into their second yeal, 
though, they seem determined to work 
out their tremendous problems inde 





pendently. 
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Science News 














WIND tunnel which will be able 
to test airplane models travel- 
ing at speeds of 1,700 miles an hour 
is being completed at the Langley 
laboratory in Hampton, Virginia. 
This tunnel, which is 175 feet long, 


is capable of testing a model one foot 


wide. Although there are larger wind 
tunnels in operation in this same lab, 
the new one will be the fastest in the 
United States. Air will move through 
it at such terrific speed that a re- 
frigerating plant must be used to keep 
the temperature down to 100 degrees. 


=x ws 


A new type of elevator has a special 
compartment for the operator. This 
private “cockpit” is raised one foot 
from the floor of the elevator, so that 
the person operating the controls has 
a good view of the entrance, and is 
out of the way when people are get- 
ting on or off. Electric eyes will pre- 


vent the door from closing so long as . 


a passenger is attempting to enter. 
The floors will be announced by a re- 
cording which is played through a 
loud-speaker installed in each car. 


x * * 


A textile fiber called “Orlon” has 
been developed by Du Pont. When 
used outdoors, it resists sunlight, so 
that awnings or automobile tops made 
of it do not fade as do those made of 
other materials. It also has the abil- 
ity to resist chemicals and hot temper- 
atures, making it well adapted for 
various types of chemical apparatus. 


= ® 


It is now possible to hear your fa- 
vorite symphony from a single record. 
A new type of 12-inch recording plays 
at a slower rate than does an ordinary 
disc. It has to be changed only every 
half hour. By turning the record 
over but once, an hour’s music may 
be heard. 

* * * 


A novel outdoor theater is in full 
operation near Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. It is owned and operated by 
a former Navy pilot, and caters to peo- 
ple who have private airplanes. Ad- 
joining the theater is an airfield where 
the patrons land. Their planes are 
taxied to a ramp facing the movie 
screen, and individual speakers allow 
the customers at the “fly-in” theater 
to see and hear the movie from the 
cabins of their planes. 


—By HAZEL LEwIS. 





” INTERNATIONAL NEws 
THIS WOMAN SCIENTIST tests ores 
that are sent to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to find out whether they contain 
uranium, 
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THE AREA which Poland and Czechoslovakia are developing is shown in diagonal 


shading on the map 





Poland and Czechoslovakia 


Industry in Silesia 


Build Industrial Center Behind 


“Tron Curtain” to Rival Ruhr in Western Germany 


BIG new industrial development 
is taking place in eastern Europe 
along the border between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In recent months 
these two countries, both lying within 
the Soviet orbit, have joined forces to 
build more mines and factories in 
Silesia and the industrial area ad- 
joining it in Czechoslovakia (see 
map). They hope to create under their 
control behind the “Iron Curtain” a 
vast industrial center to rival the fa- 
mous Ruhr Valley in western Germany 
which is now under joint administra- 
tion by Britain, France, and the 
United States. 

Polish and Czechoslovak leaders 
have ambitious plans for Silesia and 
its neighboring area. They hope this 
region, sometimes called the “Eastern 
Ruhr,” will eventually be able to pro- 
duce 10 million tons of steel a year, 
as well as large quantities of other 
minerals and manufactured goods. 
This would compare favorably with 
the steel output of the Ruhr, which 
reached a peak of 16 million tons a 
year during the war but has since 
declined sharply. 


Part of Germany 


Before the war, Silesia was a part 
of Germany and had a population of 
about 4,500,000. It was divided into 
two sections. The larger part, to 
the northwest, was called “Lower Si- 
lesia.” It was chiefly a farming region 
and its rich soil produced abundant 
crops of wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
and fruit. 

The other part of the area was called 
“Upper Silesia” because of its higher 
elevation. Here were Europe’s great- 
est zinc deposits and rich veins of 
coal, iron, and lead. Upper Silesia was 
second only to the Ruhr in its vast con- 
centration of mines, iron and steel 
mills, blast furnaces, factories, and 
railroads. During the war it produced 
large quantities of war supplies for 
the German armies. Because of its 
location it escaped the intensive bomb- 
ing raids visited upon the Ruhr indus- 
tries. 

After World War II, most of Silesia 
was placed under the control of Poland 
to compensate that country for the 
territory in the east taken from her 
by Russia. There has been no final 
agreement as yet among the Big Four 
powers on whether Poland will be 
permitted to keep the territory perma- 


nently, but Polish leaders are deter- 
mined not to give it up. Possession 
of this region has changed Poland 
from a nation that relies largely on 
farming into a country with great in- 
dustrial resources. 

Many observers feel that, since Rus- 
sia controls Poland’s domestic and 
foreign policy, Soviet leaders are 
counting heavily upon using these re- 
sources in case of another war. They 
point out that the mines and steel 
mills of Silesia could readily supply 
the Skoda munitions works in Czecho- 
slovakia. They say that it is with 
Russia’s full approval that these two 
countries are now cooperating to de- 
velop the resources which lie along 
their common border. 

In the meantime, many of the prod- 
ucts of Silesia’s mines and factories 
are being sent to Russia as reparations 
for war damage. This arrangement 
was accepted by the Allied powers af- 
ter the defeat of Germany. It was 
agreed that, since Silesia had been 
part of Germany during the war, Rus- 
sia was entitled to take a certain 
percentage of Silesian production to 
make up for the tremendous losses she 
suffered at the hands of the Germans. 

Silesia occupies a position of great 
commercial importance in eastern Eu- 
rope. A thick network of railroads and 
highways provides excellent transpor- 
tation for its products. Water shipment 
is possible on-the Oder River which 
drains most of the region and leads to 
the port of Stettin on the Baltic Sea. 
Breslau, capital of Lower Silesia and 
Germany’s seventh city, is a very im- 
portant commercial and industrial cen- 
ter, with factories which produce ma- 
chinery, paper, furniture, and textiles. 





The United States wants some kind 
of international control worked out 
for the barren, snow-covered continent 
at the South Pole. 

The frigid waste of Antarctica has 
assxmed increasing strategic impor- 
tance in recent years, and the over- 
lapping claims staked out by various 
nations have brought about a number 
of disputes. The development of long- 
range bombing planes gives the conti- 
nent a potential value as a future air 
base. It is thought, too, that Antarc- 
tica may have valuable mineral re- 
sources, including possibly basic ma- 
terials for atomic energy. 


Kuow Aou 


HE first days of a school year are 

likely to witness thoughtlessness 
on the part of older students; thought- 
lessness which is so flagrant as to 
amount to discourtesy. The victims 
are new students coming into the 
school. 

Some of these students, of course, 
may have been promoted from lower 
grades in the same school system, and 
in that case they may not be entirely 
without friends. Others may come 
from outside the city and have no 
acquaintances at all. But all of them 
are new to the particular school they 
are entering. It will take them time 
to get adjusted. They need a friendly 
word and at times a helping hand. 

There is a tendency, however, for 
students who are already familiar 
with the school and who are “on to 
the ropes” to ignore the newcomers 
and to associate smugly with each 
other, heedless of the embarrassments 
the strangers feel. 

One is practicing courtesy in the 
true sense when he is considerate of 
those students who would profit by 
friendliness and attention. He is ob- 
serving one of the most important of 
all the rules of good form—the rule 
which prescribes that one should so 
conduct himself as to contribute to the 
good of all, and that he should act in 
such a way as to render social relation- 
ships smooth and harmonious. If one 
follows this rule, he need not worry 
over making trivial social errors. 
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In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. 


1. A loquacious (l6-kw4’shus) per- 
son: (a) likes sports (b) is likable 
(c) talks a lot (d) writes very well. 

2. The youth meandered (mé-an’- 
der-d) around the countryside. (a) 
walked cautiously (b) wandered aim- 
lessly (c) traveled rapidly. 

3. Tacit (tis’it) consent was given 
to the new plan. (a) unexpected (b) 
unwilling (c) implied (d) hearty. 

4. The music gave one an eerie 
(é’ri) feeling. (a) lonely (b) sleepy 
(c) weird (d) lighthearted. 

5. The drug was efficacious (ef’i- 
kay’shus). (a) effective (b) ineffec- 
tive (c) dangerous (d) scarce. 

6. The officer in charge issued a 
terse (tiirs) statement. (a) concise 
(b) polite (c) clear (d) terrifying. 

7. Some people considered her man- 
ner Officious (6-fish’us). (a) dishon- 
est (b) insincere (c) meddlesome (d) 
sarcastic. 





The United States Air Force has a 
growing fleet of jet-propelled fighter 
planes. About 500 F-80 Shooting 
Stars and a smaller number of F-84 
Thunderjets already are in service, 
and nearly a thousand more of each 
are on order. <A newer type jet 
fighter, called the XF-86, will be ready 
for duty sometime this fall. In the 
bomber class, however, the Air Force 
still relies chiefly on propeller-driven 
planes, such as the famous B-29. 
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Careers for 


OUNG men who like mathematics 

and physics may find satisfactory 
careers as electricians, for the field 
has much to recommend it. While one 
must learn the work thoroughly, a 
long period of preliminary study is 
not necessary. The electrician’s duties 
combine mental activity and physical 
effort. Furthermore, wage scales are 
usually high, and jobs are relatively 
easy to find even when business condi- 
tions are slack. 

An electrician learns his work either 
in a vocational school or through an 
apprenticeship. A vocational course 
takes about eight months to complete, 
but it is then necessary for a young 
man to get on-the-job experience be- 
fore he becomes a qualified electrician. 
Apprenticeships cover from four to 
five years, and include practical train- 
ing as well as classroom study. Gen- 
erally, apprenticeships are open to 
young men between 17 and 21 years of 
age. 

Whether a person becomes an ap- 
prentice or goes to a vocational school, 
he must learn the theory of electricity 
and he must understand practical as- 
pects of the work—how to read blue- 
prints, how to plan circuit layouts, 
what local laws and insurance regula- 

tions apply to the work he does. Study 
' of physics, chemistry, mechanical 
drawing, mathematics, and machine 
shop in high school gives a good back- 
ground for a career in this vocational 
field. 

After a young man has completed 
his training, he usually must pass an 
examination given by the union or 
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by city authorities before he can do 
independent work. 

Qualified electricians, or journey- 
men as they are called, are employed 
by one of a number of industries— 
electric light and power plants, manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, the 
construction industry, or small firms 
doing repair and installation work for 
homes and commercial buildings. 





REA PHOTO 


ELECTRICIAN at work on a power line 


Electricians also work for television 
and radio broadcasting companies and 
for air conditioning firms. Hotels, 
office buildings, and most manufactur- 
ing concerns employ electricians as 
maintenance men. 

The day-to-day duties of an elec- 
trician depend upon the particular 
kind of job he has, and upon the in- 
dustry for which he works. A con- 
struction electrician plans and installs 








wiring while a building is being put 
up and then installs outlets and fix- 
tures when the structure is completed. 
A maintenance or repairman is chiefly 
concerned with finding breaks in an 
electrical system and with keeping it 
in order. One who.works in a factory 
making electrical equipment wires the 
products and tests them before they 
are sold. 

Wages vary according to the locality 
where a person works and according 
to the kind of work he does. Recent 
figures show that average earnings of 
workers in electric light and power 
firms are about $1.42 an hour or $59 
a week if he is employed full time. 
Persons making electrical machinery 
and equipment average $1.35 an hour 
or $54 a week. Electricians in the 
construction industry make about 
$2.06 an hour or $82 a week. 

Information about apprenticeship 
courses in your community can be 
obtained from the local electrician’s 
union—probably an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Teachers may help you 
find out about vocational schools in 
your locality. Established electricians 
can also give you information about 
opportunities for training. 

A young man who is considering a 
career as an electrician should be sure 
that he is fitted for the work. He 
should have mechanical ability and 
enjoy the intricate operations involved 
in handling electrical devices. He 
should also like the exact sciences— 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





American Presidents = = “Teddy” Roosevelt 


HEN aan assassin’s bullet took 
the life of President McKinley in 
1901, Theodore Roosevelt became Pres- 
ident and a new era opened in Ameri- 
can politics. The dynamic new chief 
executive formed a striking contrast 
to the quiet, dignified McKinley. 
Roosevelt was only 42 years old 
when he entered the White House, the 
youngest President in our history. 
He was a man of great vitality, always 
on the go, full of enthusiasm, an 
exponent of “the strenuous life.” The 
story is told that when an English 
author returned home from a visit 
in America he said he had seen two 
tremendous natural forces at work in 
the New World. “One was Niagara 
Falls, and the other was the President 
of the United States, and I am not 
sure which is the more wonderful!” 
Born into a well-to-do New York 
family, Roosevelt began life with many 
advantages, but suffered the serious 
handicap of poor health. Neverthe- 
less, he developed his strength by a 
rigid program of physical exercise. 
After college, Roosevelt studied law 
for a time but did not find it interest- 
ing. He then turned to history and 
wrote a book about the War of 1812. 
Finally, he decided to enter politics 
and was elected to the New York state 
legislature when only 23 years old. 
On the death of his wife, Roosevelt 
withdrew from politics and lived on a 
ranch in North Dakota for three years. 
Returning to the East, he served on 
the federal Civil Service Commission, 
the New York Police Board; and finally 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
In this latter post he helped to prepare 


the American Navy for its part in 
the Spanish-American War. 

When war with Spain broke out in 
1898, Roosevelt helped organize a vol- 
unteer cavalry regiment, made up 
of cowboys, Indians, policemen, and 
sportsmen who were popularly known 
as the “Rough Riders.” Returning 
home as a hero, “Teddy” was immedi- 
ately elected Governor of New York. 

By working for various reforms, 
Roosevelt antagonized powerful poli- 
ticians. They therefore decided to 
“put him on the shelf’ by electing him 
to the vice presidency, an office which 
was considered a ‘dead-end street” 
in American politics. With some re- 
luctance, Roosevelt accepted the nom- 
ination in 1900, and within a year 
he was President of the United States. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, twenty-fifth 
President 


As Chief Executive he worked 
hard to conserve natural resources, 
strengthen the civil service merit sys- 
tem, and break the power of large 
business trusts. His actions displeased 
many businessmen and industrialists, 
but won him great popularity with the 
rank-and-file of voters. He was elected 
for a full four-year term in 1904. 

Roosevelt was a firm believer in 
military preparedness. In foreign af- 
fairs, he said, the United States should 
“speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
The Army and Navy were strengthened 
during his administration, and con- 
struction of the Panama Canal was be- 
gun to enable our fleet to move quickly 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

After retiring from the Presidency 
in 1909, Roosevelt went big-game hunt- 
ing in Africa. Upon his return home 
he broke away from the Republicans 
in 1912 and ran for President as the 
candidate of the Progressive party. 
This split the Republicans and gave 
the victory to Woodrow Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate. Before Wil- 
son’s second term expired, Roosevelt 
died of an infection contracted during 
an exploring trip to Brazil. 

“He was no radical,” two historians 
have recently said of Roosevelt. “He 
was an intelligent conservative, seek- 
ing to preserve free enterprise by 
curbing abuses in the system. He had 
numerous defects of character, such 
as vanity and impulsiveness. But the 
American people loved him for his 
youthful energy, his zest for adven- 
ture, his vivid phrase-making, and his 
staunch patriotism.” 


—By Harry C. THOMSON. 























Congressional Investigations 


1. What charges have been made 
against certain government officials in 
the hearings conducted by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 

2. What long-range question is in- 
volved in the manner in which these hear- 
ings have been conducted? 

3. Why has President Truman called 
the investigation a “red herring’’? 

4. Why do opponents of the House 
Committee say the hearings are unfair 
to many people? 

5. What do the committee’s supporters 
say is the B soa wf purpose of the investi- 
gation? ow do they reply to critics of 
the committee? 


6. Describe one of the suggestions 


which Professor Robert K. Carr has made © 


for improving the congressional methods 
of conducting investigations. 


Discussion 


1. Which of the three possible points § 


of view relative to the “spy hearings” 
do you think is the most valid? Why 
do you think so? 

2. What do you feel is the strongest 
point made in favor of the committee? 
In opposition to it? ’ 


India and Pakistan 


1. List several steps that show the | 
progress made by Pakistan and the Do- © 


minion of India during the past year. 

2. Why were two nations 
one, formed when the British colony 
in India was given its independence? 


3. Briefly describe the vast migrations | 


that took place soon after the Dominion 
and Pakistan were established. 


4. Why is it said that each one of | 


these countries needs the other’s prod- 
ucts? 

5. What dispute has broken out over 
Kashmir? 

6. Discuss the conflict that has arisen 
between the Dominion of India and 
Hyderabad. 


7. What project for the future has 
been given top priority both in Hindu 
India and in Pakistan? 

8. Who are the following men: Ali 
Jinnah, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- | 
mation, do you think Pakistan and the 7 
Dominion will eventually cooperate more ~ 
closely than they do now in matters. of © 
Explain your an- © 


trade and politics? 
swer. 

2. Do you think that a greater effort 
to set up a single India should have been 
made before the 
was accepted? Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 
1. Tell of one program for which Theo- 


dore Roosevelt worked while he was 
President of the United States. 


2. Distinguish between consular and | 


diplomatic officials. Why was’ Russian 


Consul Jacob Lomakin sent out of the © 


country last month? 
3. Why will the coming elections in 


Sweden be closely watched by other © 


countries? 

4. Briefly describe the big industrial 
development taking place in Eastern 
Europe. 

5. Outline the situation in China today. 

6. Name three minor parties that are 
taking part in this year’s presidential 
contest, and tell what they stand for. 

7. List two problems in addition to 
Communist spies that Congress is in- 
vestigating. 





Pronunciations 


Nehru—né’ro0 (060 as in food) 
Sardar Patel—sur-dahr’ puh-tél’ 
Hyderabad—hi'der-ah-bahd’ 
Silesia—si-lé’shi-ah 
Breslau—brés’lou (ou as in out) 
Lomakin—luh-mah’kin 
Kasenkina—kuh-syéng’ké-nah 





Answers to Vocabulary Test , 


1. (c) talks a lot; 2. (b) wandered © 


aimlessly; 3. (c) implied; 4. (c) 
weird; 5. (a) effective; 6. 


cise; 7. (c) meddlesome. 


Study Guide | 


instead of 7 


present arrangement | 


(a) con- a 




















































































